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the North Sea, which they estimate will $i teachers of Divine revelations to our physical| in my possession, as I deem standard; they are |horned or Mitch breed is considered of great 
furnish upwards of three hundred thou- f and spiritual bodies than many great-salaried| Stevens, Skinner, Allen, those of Rees’ Cyclo- | value both for milking and feeding. There are 
sand tons per annum, or ‘at least equal theologians, for they root the relics of mytholo-| poedia, ete.; no part of either description orig- | many varieties of it, known by the names of 
to that which is extracted from the . gy and barbarism out of us much faster. They | inated with me, but all are results of great and | the counties where they have been raised. The 
Peruvian Islands in the form of guano.’ . are also grand physicians to the physical and| intelligent experience and eminently reliable. | best of these varicties are large in carcass, well 
The factory at Newfoundland, in its pre- hy ! spiritual man, for they purify the stomach and| My desire is te place the several breeds in fair | proportioned, broad across the loins, chine full, 
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The ocean seems to be a vast reservoir of pro- 
ducts, from which may be taken an almost un- 
limited supply of material, by which to re- 
plenish the exhausted fertility of the earth. 
Notwithstanding those dwelling on the seaboard 
have been so conversant with it, they, in fact, 
know but little about it. We have never had 
a doubt that its waters, saline and nauseous as 
they are, might be used advantageously in some 
kind of compost. A series of experiments how- 
ever, would be necessary to test its merits and 
demerits in regard to such use. 

Sea weeds have been used for manure for 
centuries, but the use of them is confined te 
the vicinity of the shore. Fish have also been 
used for dressing near the shores where they are 
caught, but generally in such a way as to make 
them a nuisance, on account of the nauseous 
stench they send out, rather than by a proper 
and suitable preparation of them, so as to be 
transported to a distance and used at pleasure. 

It has more than once been proposed by men 
who have thought upon the subject, to adopt 
some method of a chemical character, by which 
it could be put into a suitable shape for manures. 
To so prepare them as to save their peculiar 
ingredients, that make them valuable for dress- 
ing land. 

Within a few years, experiments have led to 
the adoption of a mode of manufacturing a 
sort of guano of them, which may be barrelled 
up and sent to any distance. Perhaps an ac- 
count of this fact may be of service to those of 
our readers and friends who live on the sea- 
coast, if no others. 


In 1851, Mons. De Molon, a Frenchman, es- 
tablished a manufactory of fish manure in New- 
foundland. He has since in company with 
Mons. Thurneysen established a similar manu- 
factory on the coast of France. 


The Central Agricultural Society of France, 
have had their attention turned to this last 
manufactory, and appointed a committee to 
visit it and examine its products. 


This committee have made a report in detail, 
and we are indebted to the Rural New Yorker 
for the following extract from it : 

‘“‘The apparatus used in the manufacture con- 
sists of a steam engine of ten horse power, and 
a steam boiler of eighteen horse power; two 
doubie coppers, hung on gudgeons, for cooking 
the fish by heat ; twenty-four lever presses, to 
press the fish after cooking; a rasp similar to 
those used in beet sugar manufactories ; a large 
stove, heated by one of Chaussenot’s calorifiers ; 
and a conic mill, similar to a coffee or gypsum 
mill. . 

The fish or refuse is first put into the inner 
receptacle of the boiler, which contains about 
1000 Ibs. The change being completed, and the 
copper hermetically sealed, a jet of steam is in- 
troduced between the outer and inner sides, heat- 
ed to about 34 atmospheres. The steam circu- 
lates between the two sides of the boiler, which 
are only about two inches apart, and into a tube 
eight inches in diameter, placed upright in the 
inner boiler. An hour suffices to complete the 
cooking ; when, by an easy movement, the cop- 
per is made to turn upon the gudgeons, the 
steam escapes, and by the removal of the lid the 
cooked fish fallson the floor. It is then pressed, 
and afterwards rasped up as fine as possible, and 
the pulp conveyed to the drying room, which is 
of peculiar construction ; but our space forbids 
a description. After drying, it is thrown into 
a mill, by which it is reduced to a powder, ‘per- 
fectly dry and fine,’ ready for transportation and 
use. 
The personnel of the establishment consists of 
six men and ten children; the consumption of 
coals 506 Ibs. per day. The amount of manure 
made per day is about five tons. The water 
pressed out of the cooked fish is allowed to cool, 
when the oil which rises to the surface is skim- 
med off. One hundred pounds of fresh fish 
afford two and a half pounds of oil, which sells 
readily at about ten cents per lb. The price 
charged for the fish manure is thirty-four dollars 
per ton. It contains 12 per cent. of nitrogen, 
(equal to 144 per cent. of ammonia,) and 22 
per cent. of phosphate of lime. Good Peruvian 
guano contains say 16 per cent. of ammonia 
and 25 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and sells 
in this country, at present, for $50 per ton.— 
English authorities agree in estimating the value 
of phosphate of lime in guano at two cents per 
lb. (In coprolite, apatite, animal charcoal, 
&e., it can be purchased for less than one cent 
per Ib.) The 25 lbs. phosphate of lime, there- 
tore, in 100 Ibs. of Peruvian guano is worth 
only 50 cents, consequently we pay §2 for 16 
lbs. of ammonia. This would leave the ammo- 
nia worth 12) cts. per lb. Applying these fig- 
ures to the fish manure, its value per 100 lbs. 
would be ’ 


22 Ibs. phosphate of lime at 2 cts. per Ib. $0 44 
14) Ibs. of ammonia at 12} cts. per Ib. 1 81 
$2 25 


Or, when Peruvian guano is worth $50 per 
ton, this fish manure is worth $45 per ton. It 
Will be seen that we have allowed nothing for 
ingredients of guano other than phosphate and 
ammonia. The fish manure would contain as 
much of these as the guano, and, therefore, in 
estimating the comparative value of the two 
manures, we may leaye them both out of the 
calculation without affecting its accuracy. If 
Peruvian guano is worth $50 per ton, this fish 
manure is worth $45 per ton, and. therefore is 
much the cheaper fertilizer, since it is sold at 
$34 per ton. 

Messrs. De Nolan and Thurneysen propose to 
¢stablish factories similar to that at Concarneau 
on other points of the Franch coast, as well as 
on the coast of Newfoundland, and on coasts in 


sent condition, can make, it is said, 10,- 
000 tons of fish manure per annum.” 

The question now arises, are there not 
situations on th® coast of Maine, where 
menhadens and the refuse of more valu- 
able fish can be manufactured into valu- 
able manure, in the same way,—what 
says our friend ‘‘ Amon,’’ who dwelleth by 
the sea side ? 

A fish manure factory has been started 
in Rhode Island by Mr. Halliday. Inthe 
Massachusetts Plowman of the 10th inst., 
is a report of the discussion at one of 


\the Legislative Agricultural meetings in 


Boston, where we find Dr. Chas. F. Jack- 
son discoursing, among other things, of 
fish manures, as follows :— 


Tons of fish, containing animal mat- 
ter, were annually tyrown away on our 
coasts. It was surprising, for all this 
was better than guano. Mr. Halliday 
has established a large factory in Rhode 
Island for the manufacture of an artifi- 
cial guano from the menhaden fish, of 
which there was a great supply. 

They were soaked in a mixture of 
one-twelfth sulphuric acid and eleven- 
twelfths water. In effect they were 
pickled. Then they were dried,- ground 
up in a mill and mixed with gypsum, 
peat, chalk, or pulverized marble. 

The oil of the menhaden is valuable. 
The fish are steamed slightly and pressed 
in cakes. After the oilis saved the re- 
fuse makes in the way described, a man- 
ure as good, if not better than Peruvian 
guano, and we have ample means of 
making it on our own coast. 

Mr. 8S. B. Halliday, of Providence, 
said he had used from one to six or eight 
tons annually. He had been experiment- 
ing carefully and found it cheaper to buy 
guano at $55 per ton, than to cart stable 
manure. Ife had found the latter to be 
rather costly. coor 
Three years ago he began to use the fish. 
These menhaden fish were very plenty. Could 


takes place so soon with them. 
They would ina very short time smell so 
badly they could not be carried inland. Yet by 


rested, absorbed and retained in the compost. 
There is an incorporated company in which 
Mr. Halliday stated he was interested, and he 
wished others to join and take shares. 





OFFICERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
North FRankurn. 
Franklin Agricultural Society for the ensuing 
year, chosen March 7th, 1855 :— 

President—B. F. Eastman, 

Vice Presidents—J. Dyer, J. W. Porter, and 
James Davis, Jr. 

Recording & Corresponding Secretary—M. 
W. Dutton, Phillips. 

Treasurer—W inthrop Norton. 

Trustees—Enoch Craig, B. F. Eastman, A. 
Willard, Sheldon H. Beal, and Sam’l Whitney. 

Collectors—Daniel W. Graffum, Etias Sweet, 
Elbridge True, Wm. C. Cushman, Joseph 
Sawyer, and Wm. Hoar. 

Nortn Aroostook. At the annual meeting 
of the North Aroostook Agricultural Society, 
the following officers were elected :— 

President—Joseph Blake. 

Vice Presidents—V cranus Chandler, Jonathan 
Hopkinson, G. F. Sampson. 

Recording 4 Corresponding Secretary—B. 
Cummings. 

Trustees—Eldridge Knights, John N. True- 
worthy, W. A. Vaughan. 

Treasurer—Joel Bean. 

Agent 4 Collector—Joseph D. Pike. 

West Somerser. At the annual meeting of 
the members of the West Somerset Agricultural 
Society, holden at Madison Bridge, March 3, 
1855, the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Hon. William R. Flint, North 
Anson. 

Vice President—Jesse Hilton, Anson. 

Secretary § Treasurer~William B. Snow, 
Madison. 

Trustees—Nathan Weston, Madison ; John 
M. Wood, Norridgewock ; Samuel W. Tinkham, 
Anson ; W. W. Waugh, Starks ; Joshua Burns, 
Madison. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BLACK KNOT IN PLUM TREES. 

Mr. Eprror :—There is not, perhaps, a local- 
ity in the State, where the plum tree has grown 
more vigorously, produced more abundantly, or 
been raised with less labor than at this place. 
Our soil and climate appeared perfectly adapted 
to its successful and satisfactory cultivation.— 
Within a few years, the black knot has made 
its appearance. I have some fine trees in my 


appearance, principally the result of last season. 

I must either dig up, head down and engraft 

anew, or head down for a natural formation.— 

Which do you recommend? J. W.K.N. 
Camden, March 8, 1855. 


Nore. If the main bodies of the trees are 
vigorous, cut off and graft again. Ep. 





Burnt Cay is now extensively used, in some 
sections of the country, as a manure for garden 
soil, It is generally prepared, I believe, by first 
accumulating a quaniwm sufficit of woody mat- 
ter, and covering it with clay. The mass is 
then ignited, and burnt till the wood is redaced 
to coal and ashes, similar to the manner pursued 
in coal burning. The charcoal, ashes and clay 
thus furnished, constitute an excellent dressing, 
and produee highly beneficial éffects on both 
crop and soil. [N. E. Farmer. 





garden, now presenting a loathsome, forbidding }: 





CONCORD GRAPE. 
One of the most remarkable instances recently, 


in New England. These qualities are—vigor of 
'growth, hardiness, great size, beauty and fruit- 
| fulness. 

Concord, Massachusetts. It is true that it has 
| not yet been tested in every situation, good, bad, 
and indifferent, as the Isabella grape has, but 
wherever it has been grown it has hitherto been 


A Cluster of the Concord Grape. 
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| One of your correspondents, I see, thinks it 
| will take ten or fifteen years to establish the 


procure them to almost an unlimited extent. In| of success in the grape culture, is the produc-/ reputation or value of this grape. Well, let 
a few hours they were changed into a sort of, tion of a new variety of this delicious fruit, ‘him wait that time, with his “ptaee prepared,”’ 
paste. They must be composted and prepared | that bids fair to rival all others hitherto pro-| before he procures one, and see how much he 
scientifically as described, because decomposition duced, for qualities which fit it for open culture | will gain by it. I do not believe any such 


| length of time is required to test its value. I 
| believe it has already been sufficiently tested. 
| As good judges as are to be found in such matters 


this prickling process the smell was at once ar- | It was first raised from seed by Mr. Bull, of | who have watched its progress year by year, 


and side by side with the Isabella and Diana, 
| are sufficiently convinced of its great superiori- 
ty. Ihave watched this grape with much in- 
| terest for some years. I know of its delicious 


found to be superior to that old favorite (the! flavor, its hardihood, its vigorous growth and 


| ripening. 

We present our readers this week, with a 
representation of one of its clusters. 

Hovey gives the following description of this 

rape :— 

Bunch, large, lonz, neither compact nor loose, 
handsomely shouldered; berries, roundish, large, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, sometimes 
measuring an inch ; skin, thin, very dark, cover- 
ed with a thick blue bloom ; flesh, very juicy, 
nearly or quite free from pulp; flavor, rich 
saccharine, and sprightly, with much of the 
delicious aroma of the Catawba; vine, very 
vigorous, making strong wood ; /eaves, very 
large, thick, strongly nerved, not much lobed, 
and wholly beneath. 

We have received the following communi- 
cation from a gentleman who has cultivated 
it :-— . 

‘“‘The great want of New England has been a 
good table and wine grape, which should be 
perfectly hardy, prolific, and early. Some years 
since, E. W. Bull, of Concord, Mass., turned 
his attention to raising seedling grapes with a 
view to supply this deficiency, and the Concord 
is the successful result of his labors, It was 
raised from the ‘‘ Vitis Labrusca’’ of New Eng- 
land, and is the second generation from its 
prototype. 

It is very large, bunches having been exhibit- 
ed the last season much larger than the publish- 
ed cut, and very handsom6, being covered with 
a fine blue bloom, while the ground color is a 
ruddy black; in size and beauty it resembles the 
Black Hamburg. 

It adheres strongly to the stem, and is there- 
fore well adapted for marketing, is very early, 
ripening its fruit three or four weeks earlier 
than the Isabella, growing in the same vine- 
yard, and two weeks earlier than the Diana, 
growing by its side. 

In quality, it is equal, if not superior to the 
Isabella, most people prefer its sweet vinous 
flavor, to the musky flavor of the Isabella ; it 
has very little pulp, but an abundant juice, is 
perfectly hardy, a prodigious grower, and pro- 
lific to a fault. It makes alsoa very delicate 
and agreeable wine. 





| 


| 





Viris.”’ 

We also copy the following communication 
from the New England Farmer :— 

**This new grape has been much extolled in 
the agricultural and horticultural journals of 
the country. How justly it merrits what has 
been said in its praise, there are, of course, 
various opinions. This is to be expected of 
every new thing that comes up. Too many 
people are habitually prone, by nature, or other- 
wise, to use other people’s jadgment and reason, 
instead of their own. Such seldom know what 
to jove or prize till some friend or neighbor tells 
them. So, oftentimes, new, useful and valua- 
ble improvements pass unheeded by them. So 
it is, and so we may expect‘it to be. Well, be 
itso. It is well enough to be duly conserva- 
tive ; but one should be sufficiently careful not 
to lose too much by the means, as I fear very 
many will in the matter of the Concord Grape. 





Officers of the North| Isabella,) in growth, productiveness, and early early fraitage. I have eaten freely of the fruit 


|of the vine, and have tasted of the wine made 
| thereof, and am free to confess that I would 
| willingly subscribe to and sanction the most 
laudatory article that has ever been written in 


its favor. I have read what has been written 
pro and con about this grape. 


Some articles have been true, just and hon- 
est; others have been anything but such— 
more of unhealthy disposition than of truth in 
them, and may be a little of what might go by 
a worse name. But these and the motives may 
be little minded. Self-interest gives people, 
sometimes, strong prejudices, and makes them 
appear dishonest and ungentlemanly. Yet such 
manifestations will have no bad effect upon any 
who know the grape or its originator. ‘ 

Aside from all its worth as a first-rate table 
grape, it would be difficult to rate its value 
merely as a wine grape for New England. A 
more delicious wine than comes from it, I cer- 
tainly never tasted, or wish to taste ; and take 
it altogether, it will be a difficult matter to pro- 
duce another grape combining so many good 
qualities. In so saying, I know I speak the 
minds of the best judges of its merits. So I am 
sure it will prove. 

I write this article of my own free will; un- 
solicited and unbeknown to Mr. Bull. Mr. B. 
is a truthful and very worthy gentleman, one 
who may be safely relied upon. I have no in- 
terest in speaking thus laudatory of the Con- 
cord Grape. I do it because 1 know that there- 
by I do a good work for any one T may thus in- 
duce to purchase and grow it. There are many 
luxuries that may well and profitably be dis- 
pensed with ; but the Concord Grape is not one 
of them. It is an indispensable article. Who- 
soever tries it fairly will agree with me, I am 
sure, 

I see, by an advertisement in your paper, 
that the price has been reduced from fiye to 
three dollars the single plant, and twenty-four 
dollars per dozen. If Mr. B. can afford to do 
so, lam glad; but I should hardly think his 
prices remunerative, considering all the labor, 
trouble and expense he has inourred in its pro- 
curation, and propagation. ‘At any rate, 
whether he is remunerated or not, he will have 
the happiness of knowing that he has done his 
country much valuable service. 

Now, Mr. Editor, let me assure you that I 
never enjoyed a seat upon any cushioned ma- 
hogany half so much as a seat upon the ground 
under one of Mr. B.’s vines, loaded with ripe, 
luscious grapes, Here one might be tempted to 
break the commandments if anywhere. To 
while away an hour here of @ pleasant day in 
September—eat grapes and chat with Mr. Bull, 
of the wonderful and beautiful phenomena of 
the vegetable kingdom. One never gets ‘a more 
realizing sense of the feelings of father Adam 
when leaving his vines, and fruit trees, than 
comes when retiring from syeh a feast. 

Now every one who has a house and garden, 
can have just such vines to sit under, just such 
fruit to eat, and such a place for meditation. 
Such things are good preachers, and better 





or any other house. . 


| means have beén induced to discredit my report, 
go, as I have done, and see for yourself. I can 


disappointed.” 


For the Maine Farmer. 


AN ESSAY ON NEAT CATTLE. 
The Best Breed for Maine. 








BY PRESUMPSCOT. 





Although we are all ready to admit that there 
is something real and tangible in the: idea of a 
successful culture and improvement of our neat 
eattle, something that can be intelligibly talked 
about and readily understood ; and although, 
every day, we find our thoughts and conversa- 
tions are more or less upon this subject ; yet, I 
presume, there are very few of us who have so 
earnestly and carefully considered the subject as 
to have matured a self-satisfying mode of pro- 
cedure. Apart, as we are here, from any op- 
portumity of cbserving the success, good or ill, 
of those few individuals in this country, who 
have the inclination, ability, and perseverance 
requisite to obtain decisive results in this matter ; 
and informed only by report of the great things 
accomplished here and there, by some great (be- 
cause perhaps wealthy) stock fanciers, who, fol- 
lowing only the dictates of their tastes and fan- 
cies, and studying only to reproduce fine ani- 
mals, have been as regardless of enormous out- 
lays and current expenditures, as of the utter 
want of adaptation to soil and climate, which 


selves to be groping in the dark when we at- 
tempt to turn our thoughts to a strictly practi- 
cal course, profitable to pursue, and within the 
means of a New England farmer to adopt, at 
tlie start. * 

These fine pets of the stock fancier, held up 
for our admiration, by city farmers and_ self- 
styled agricultural papers and books, we are 
told to look at, and thus learn new obligations ; 


Well, we must. admire, perhaps we covet them ; 
but what do they teach us? What progress 
toward a knowledge of the stock best suited to 
our farms, can we make by hearing. of their 
surpassing beauty and excellence! Better 
might they hold up, for our imitation, the most 
magnificent marble palaces of Italy, and say it 
is as easy for farmers to live in splendid as in 
squalid dwellings ; for then we would not waste 
time and money in ascertaining that the cost 
of the material was as far out of our reach as 
would be the fabric itself if we possessed that 
material. We cannot afford to heed the advice 
of those in-door farmers. Nor may we fall in- 
to the too common error of judging a class by 
some one or two specimens which we, without 
knowledge of their antecedents, perchance our- 
selves, see; for if they should be poor, we 
might, perhaps, condemn the first step into 
healthy and permanently improved stock, well 
suited to soil ahd climate; if good, and we 
adoptetl them, it might be only after years of 
trouble and expense, that we discovered those 
fine animals to have been mere accidents, as re- 
markable of their breed as of their kind. We 
should be very cautious about information first 
obtained upon any subject, for the mental soil 
will grow weeds as readily as grain, if we suf- 
fer the seed to be drilledin, and we are exposed 
to every error and prejudice of any mind which 
teaches ours; we should not defer to any man’s 
opinions until we are satisfied that he has the abil- 
ity to form them from syflicient accurate knowl- 
edge of facts; and even then, may we not bet- 
ter require of him substantiated but unencum- 
bered facts, and obtain directly from them our 
own notions? ‘In the multitude of counsel- 
ors there is safety,’’ and ‘‘without counsel pur- 
poses are disappointed.” How true it is that, 
to become thoroughly acquainted with a sub- 
ject, we must not rely upon the knowledge of 
one individual, however learned, or upon one 
fact, however comprehensive. - Observant of the 
sentiment by these proverbs, let us obtain all the 
light we can, with regard to the different breeds 
of neat cattle within our reach and means, and 
after careful comparison, candidly, and, if pos- 
sible, without prejudice, deduce our own con- 
closions and decide which we will adopt as our 
own; then considering ourselves safe and with- 
out fear of disappointment, act unhesitatingly, 
and with determination, until we have a stock 
in this neighborhood which shall speak well for 
us, and to which we can, with laudable pride, 
refer as an unanswerable argument to any one 
disposed to combat our views or cavil at our) 
choice. A self sustained stock, possessing in- 
herent properties which shall enable us to antici- 
pate with absolute certainty, those qualities we 
most desire to possess; and, with proper care, 
steadily advancing from good to better, with 
each successive generation. is we may ob- 
tain; there is not a doubt of ¥ in the mind of 
any man who has given this subject the least 
consideration. The well known axiom that ‘‘like 
produces like,”’ is the grand principle upon 
which the whole system is based; the progeny 
will infallibly inherit the mingled qualities, 
good and bad, of its progenitors ; and although 
the progress may be slow, from the present low 
condition of our stock, to a future completely 
sure ; “blood will tell,” and the very fact of its 
being gradual, secures healthy and permanent 
advancement. Let us but start correctly, af- 
terwards manage carefully and judiciously, and 
we cannot anticipate too much. Once having 
obtained ourstock, we can breed to milk, to fat, 
or to work, as our interest or pleasure may dic- 
tate. 

In the following descriptions of three breeds 
of neat cattle, either of which, by clubbing 
together, we may easily obtain, I have kept 


Now let me say to any one who may by any 


assure such they will not go away empty or 


such herds most generally evince; we feel our-| 


to obtain, and make great fortunes by so doing ; | 


the blood, and thus bring the soul to light and| juxtaposition ; although my own opinion was 
liberty. I can easily imagine why Mr. Bull.is| formed yéars ago, as to the kind of cattle best 
a happier man than the President, or any other suited to our need, yet, finding it to differ from 
tan who recommends people to ‘‘conquer their that of men whose judgment I highly respect, 
prejudices” against slavery, togain the “* White’ 


Irenewed my reading on this subject of live 
stk, with grave doubts as to the soundness of 
my own notions, but, I must say, only to have 
that same opinion s‘rongly confirmed. 

The Short Horned breed of cattle, according 
to Mr. Culley, (an English writer upon the 
subject of live stock, often quoted in Rees’ Cy- 
clopeedia,) diff.rs from other breeds in the short- 
| ness of their horns, in being wider and thicker 
in their form or mould, consequently feeding to 
the most weight, in affording by much the 
greatest quantity of tallow when fattened, in 
having very thin hides, and much less hair upon 
‘them than any other breed except the Alderney; 
| but that the most essential difference, he thinks, 
consists in the quantity of milk they give 
beyond any other breed, there being instances 
of cows of this breed giving 36 quarts of milk 
per day, and of 48 firkins of butter being made 

from a dairy of 12 cows, but the more genuine 
| quantity is 3 firkins per cow in a season, and 
| 24 quarts of milk per day. 

The great quantity of milk, thinness of their 
hides, and little hair, are, he says, probably the 
reason why they are tenderer than all the other 
| kinds except the Alderney. It is said of this 
| kind, and he supposes very justly, that they eat 
| more food than any of the other breeds; nor 
can we, says he, wonder at this, when we con- 
sider that they excel in these three valuable 
particulars, viz.: in affording the greatest 
quantity of beef, tallow and milk. Their colors 
are much varied, but the generality of them 
are red and white mixed, or what the breeders 
call flecked, and when properly mixed, a very 
pleasing and agreeable color. They are chiefly 
to be found in Lincolnshire, and the eastern 
parts of the counties of York, Durham, Nor- 
thumberland and Berwick, and this breed, in 
consequence of its having been originally im- 
ported from Holland, is, he adds, frequently 
| called the Dutch, and sometimes the Holderness 
| breed, from a place of that name in Yorkshire, 
| where, it would seem, it was first established in 
| this kingdom. Destitute of the exertion and 
agility of the middle-horned sort, says Mr. 
| Donaldson, (another English writer,) they are 











| not so well adapted for the cart or the plough. 
And considering their size, and the quantity of 
| fuod they devour, it is probable, he thinks, that 
| they are inferior to the middle-horned. Culley 
| again tells us that amongst the old stock there 
| are some with black flesh, which would grow, 
| but never fatten. These were to be known by 
the rotundity of their shape, approaching, in 
| many respects, that of an ill-formed cart-horse. 
| And the extreme size of the northern short-horns 
led, he thinks, to the introduction of Norman 
| or Alderney bulls at some period of the 18th 
|century. And he supposes there never was a 
|more fortunate cross, asin no other country 
| exists so excellent a breed of cattle, including 
|all the useful properties. In one, perhaps the 
| most important, respect, great milking, they 
| are, says he, superior and even without rivals. 
| Their beef is finer than that of the old short- 
horned breed, and they fatten much earlier and 
quicker, carrying still a vast depth of natural 
flesh, and tallowing within in the first degree. 
They have both speed and strength enough, he 
supposes, for labor, and their shoulders are 
well formed and well posited for draught. Be- 
ing beautifully variegated in color, spotted, 
striped, sometimes sheeted red and white, or 
black, or brown and white, they make a fine 
park stock. It may be presumed, he says, 
they are, at least, equal to the Hereford in 
the stall at all points; and there seems but 
one respect in which they are in any con- 
siderable degree inferior to any breed which 
can be named, which is fineness of flesh; in 
that particular it is obvious they can never 
equal‘ certain other breeds without the entire 
overthrow of their Dutch basis by a repetition 
of the Normam or some other cross, which 
would go to destroy the present superior breed. 
They are not the species of stock for short keep ; 
however small their size they are great consum- 
ers. In ‘‘Stephen’s Book of the Farm,” a 
standard English work of great value, published 
in this country, by Skinner, may be found the 
following :— 

«<The three colors, foan, red and white, were 
purposely chosen to show the common colors 
which the short-horns bear.’’ Though thus 
divided into three, only two colors are in truth 
sported by short-horns, namely, red and white, 
the roan being a mixture of the other two. The 
roan is a handsome color, and is, I believe, the 
general favorite now, the fancy having gone 
from the red to the white, and is now settled on 
the roan. Dark red usually indicates hardiness 
of constitution, richness of milk, and disposi- 
tion to fatten; light red indicates great quan- 
tity of thin milk, and little disposition to fat- 
ten ; but the red in either case is seldoni entire, 
being generally relieved with white on the sides 
and the belly. White was considered indica- 
tive of delicacy of constitution ; and to get quit 
of it, and at the same time avoid the dullness 
of red, the roan was encouraged and now pre- 
yails. I think I have observed that white ani- 
mals show the symptoms sooner than any other 
of being bred in and in. A single black hair 
on the body, and particularly on the nose, or 
the slightest dark spot on the flesh-colored skin 
upon the nose or around the eyes, or the horns 
tipped with black, at once proclaim that a 
short-horn sporting either of these is not pure 
bred—all attestation to the contrary being of 
no avail. 

Ina little book by L. E. Lathrop, called 
“The Farmer’s Library,” and published in Ver- 
mont in 1826, was found the following short 
description of the ‘Dutch or short-hgrned 
breed”’: hide thin ; horns short ; tails set high ; 
color red and white, nearly mixed; tender con- 
stitutions ; fatten kindly, and yield large quan- 
titres both of milk and tallow. . 

In his Introduction to ‘‘Greenow’s Treatise 








strictly to the very words of such authorities, 


on milch cows,” Skinner says: “The short- 





legs short, head small but handsome, neck deep, 
but in keeping with the size of the body, color 
generally red and white mixed, or what is call- 
ed flecked, hide thin. The flesh of this breed 
is thick, close grained, retaining the juices well, 
and from this cireumstange.ss in request for 
victualing ships gping long voyages. Regard- 
ing the milking qualities of this breed, Mr. 
Dickens, an eminent cattle-dealer, who has had 
the most extensive: experience throughout the 
whole country, says: It has been frequently 
asserted that the short-horn cows are bad milk- 
ers; indeed that no sort of cattle are so defi- 
cient in milk. But this deficiency of milk does 
not proceed from the circumstance of the cows 
being of the short-horned kind. Had the flesh 
been neglected as much as the milk by the em- 
inent breeders, and the property of giving 
milk as much cherished as the development of 
flesh, the short-horned cows would have been 
deep milkers. Indeed it is not to be doubted 
that, where the general secreting powers of the 
animal system have been increased, the power 
of secreting milk will be increased with the 
| power of secreting fat ; all that seems requisite 
is to encourage the power of that secretion 
which is most wanted for the time. It would 
be to desire an impossibility to desire the full 
development of flesh, fat and milk at the same 
time, but there is no absurdity in desiring 
large secretion of flesh and fat at one time, and 
a lurge secretion of milk at another, from the 
sume cow. Accordingly, this is the very char- 
acter which has been acquired by short-horned 
cows. They will yield from six to sixteen 
iquarts a day throughout the season; and they 
|are such constant milkers that they seldom re- 
|main dry above six weeks or two months before 
\the time of calving. I know a Scotch breeder 
| who had a short-horned cow which gave fifteen 
| quarts aday during the flush of the grass in 
| summer, and never went dry for two seasons. 
| Mr. Lawrence, (says Rees’ Cycloposdia,) de- 
|sires that the “thigh character of the Holder- 
| ness cattle should be received with considerable 
ireserve. It relates to the cows chiefly, and to 
la selection of the oxen; to what they ought 
‘and might be, rather than what they generally 
are. ‘They are too often, he thinks, the worst 
ishaped cattle in the island, and perhaps the 
least profitable—long, gaunt, deep carcasses, 
|without adequate substance, placed upon high 
| stilts of the coarsest timber, slow feeders, never 
fat, and the flesh excessively coarse. Tho food 
ing of such ill-shaped stock must (he further 
observes) be immensely disadvantageous.”’ 
Allen, in his ‘‘Domestic Animals,’’ says of 
the short-horns that ‘‘on light lands and scanty 
pastures, they will probably never be largely 
introduced. All heavy animals require full 
forage within a limited compass, so as to fill 
their stomachs at once, and quietly compose 
themselves to their digestion.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 

















For the Maine Farmer. 
ANDROSCOGGIN AG. & HORT. SOCIETY. 
Met this day in Jones’ Hall. 
President in the chair. 
Trustees reported in treasury, March 


8, 54, $283 88 
Interest on same until Nov. 1, *54, 11 94 
Rec’d on assessments, from new mem- : 
bers, and avails of Fair, 383 19 
$679 OL 
We have drawn orders and paid out 
for premiums, and expenses, 478 88 
Leaving $200 13 
Amount received from State, 3800 00 
Now in treasurer’s hands, $500 13 


We have also awarded four American Herd 
Books at a cost of about $12, but not yet pur- 
chased, as they could not be found, but will 
|soon be had. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun M. Frye, Chairman of Trustees. 

Chose Messrs. I. G. Field, Lewiston ; E. Stet- 
son, Auburn; J. W. Doten, Minot; ©. Record, 
Danville; I. Mitchell, Durham; Wm. Buck- 
man, Lisbon; Jesse Davis, Webster; Leonard 
Mower, Greene; Rufus Prince, Turner; Dan’l 
Larrabee, Wales; Lewis Gilbert, for Leeds ; 
Major I. Strickland, Livermore; and H. W. 
Sawtelle, Poland, committee on nominations, 
who subsequently reported the names of the 
following gentlemen for a board of officers for 
the ensuing year : 

President— Hon. Elijah Barrell, Greene. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. Neal, Lisbon; James 
Strout, Durham. 

Rec. Secretary—Wm. R. Wright, Lewiston. 





Cor. Secretary—Wm. R. Frye, “ 
Treasurer—Mark Lowell, ‘ 
Agent—I. G. Field, ‘“ 


Librarian—Calvin Record, Danville. 
Trustees—John M. Frye, Lewiston; Augus- 


tus Sprague, Greene ; Robert Martin, Danville ; 


Daniel Pierce, Poland ; Rufus Prince, Turner, 

They were unanimously elected. 

Voted, to amend Art. Ist of the By-Laws, so 
that our annual meeting shall be held the foarth 
Wednesday of January, instead of March, as 
formerly. 

Voted, to assess a tax of one dollar on each 
member (except life members) for the ensuing 

ear. 

r Voted, that all premiums awarded and not 
called for by the first of January following, 
shall be considered as donated to the society, 
and disposed of accordingly. 

Voted, to authorize the Trustees to.appoint a 
collector in each town within the limits of this 
society, to collect taxes, solicit subscriptions, 
ke. &e. ; 

Adjourned sine die. . 

Our meeting, considering the violent storm 
and very hard traveling, was very interesting, 
and shows that Androscoggin will try to com- 
pete with her sister societies. 

Wa. R.Wguant, Rec. Sec’y, 

Lewiston, March 14, 1855. 





A tarcE number of communications are on 
hand, and will soon receive attention. 
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